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The term “service” has been used 
loosely to designate anything people 
do in behalf of the church. So we 
must define it before we speak of 
Christian service in the true sense. 
Lutherans have sometimes shied 
away from the term service for fear 
the wrong use would prevail in their 
churches. It is nevertheless one of 
the basic words of the New Testa- 
ment and should for that very rea- 
son occupy a prominent place in 
our religious vocabularly. 

A typical passage is Heb. 6:10 
(RSV), which reads: “God is not 
sO unjust as to overlook your work 
and the love which you showed for 
His sake in serving the saints, as 
you still do.” In the original the 

verb for serve (diakoneo) is used 

twice. The King James Ver- 

sion usually renders this 

word “to minister.” The 
saints are people who 
have been converted 
and are therefore 
cleansed from sin 


through the blood of Jesus. They 
are sinners who have come to put 
their trust in Jesus. 

This passage has value also be- 
cause we learn from it that min- 
istering or serving is motivated by 
the love that is the expression of 
faith in Christ. Pastors and teach- 
ers are ministers, persons who serve 
the church. All believers are to be 
ministers in the broad sense of peo- 
ple who serve. 


We have often been told that 
democracy has its roots in the 
Christian Gospel and cannot survive 
long if cut off from its roots. Like- 
wise service, cut off from its roots, 
ceases to have a distinctly Christian 
meaning. Wherever we go we may 
find people up to their necks in 
church activities (“service” or 
“church work” they call it) with- 
out the slightest Christian motiva- 
tion. They have never learned that 
Christ died for the sins of men and 
that good works of any kind are 
the spontaneous expression of faith 
in the Redeemer. Right here we 
must begin in our endeavor to teach 
children Christian service. That 
means giving children the Gospel in 
its fullness and richness. 


The Highest Service 


In speaking about service, church 
people frequently neglect to men- 
tion the first and highest service of 
Christians. Martha’s sister Mary 
taught us the basic lesson. Our first 
and highest service is to sit at Jesus’ 
feet and learn His word. Before 
our pupils can, become God-pleasing 
Marthas performing a variety of 
tasks for the church, they must first 
be listening, worshiping Marys. The 
reason for this ought to be apparent. 
Knowledge is increased and faith 
and love grow through the child’s 
devout attendance on the Word, 
which is the divinely appointed 
means of Christian growth. 

With so much emphasis ‘placed 
on the hearing of God’s Word, we 
feel ourselves constrained to under- 
score the teaching task of the Sun- 
day school teacher. Altogether too 
many teachers think telling a Bible 
story or listening to memory work 
is teaching. We teach God’s Word 
only when we bring out the basic 
truth the story carries and apply it 


to the child’s daily life. Teaching 
the Gospel is helping pupils to know 
Him who died and rose for them 
and to grow in the grace to live 
a life consistent with the Gospel. 

A common mistake of teachers is 
to take for granted knowledge of 
this central message of Scripture for 
no other reason than that it is so 
simple. In reality we can be effec- 
tive teachers only when by means 
of the Law we seek to deepen the 
child’s awareness of his sinful con- 
dition and when we use the Gospel 
to assure him of God’s forgiveness 
Faith in this Gospel has the fruit of 
love and service. We love because 
God first loved us. We express this 
love in service. 

We cannot urge this “attending to 
doctrine” too strongly, for where 
the teaching is weak or absent, the 
child will remain under the Law 
(Rom. 6:15); he will be confronted 
with a series of “musts.” What be- 
ginning teacher has not told his 
pupils: “You must go to church, 
you must obey your parents, you 
must do this or that”? Sometimes 
even a threat of condign punishment 
is attached to this legalistic insist- 
ence on doing. 

Obeying Because We Want To 

Certainly Christians have duties 
to perform. The Ten Command- 
ments require these duties. They 
are the pattern of the new life in 
Christ, and that life is one of obe- 
dience. But it is a joyful obedience. 
Joy, in turn, arises from the Gospel. 
It is the fruit of a believer’s faith 
in the forgiveness of sins. So then 
the joyful obedience of the Chris- 
tian life flows out of a thankful 
heart. Never can his obedience be 
a response to a battery of legalistic 
“musts.” 

Instead of plaguing the children 
with such “musts” the Christian 








teacher will make use of evangelical admonition. Rom. 
12:1, 2 is a good illustration of this. There Paul says: 
“| appeal to you therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, to present your bodies as a living sacrifice to 
God, which is your spiritual worship. Do not be con- 
formed to this world but be transformed by the renewal 
of your mind, that you may prove what is the will of 
God, what is good and acceptable and perfect.” 

In using evangelical admonition the teacher will 
refer to what Christ has done for us sinners. He will 
appeal to the love the child feels toward his Savior. 
An unevangelical appeal may stimulate a child to do 
good. But only on the level of natural willingness, 
which however free it seems to be from selfish motives, 
is never entirely free from them and is bound to foster 
self-righteousness. 

As teachers in church schools we can help pupils 
to know better than we can help them to do. The 
training that requires doing must be administered by 
the parents in the home. But we in the church school 
show the child quite clearly how he can exercise his 
Christian faith through loving service in the home, on 
the playground, at school, and also in his relationships 
in the church. 


Special Service to the Church 


As for special service to the church, here is an 
area of activity in which children may be enlisted and 
thereby made to realize that they are responsible mem- 
bers of the congregation to which they belong. Here 
are some concrete suggestions for providing these ac- 
tivities as given in the Bulletin for Sunday School Su- 
perintendents, No. 3: 


1. Let the superintendent discuss with his teachers 





ways in which children might use their time, abilities, 
and earning power for God. 

2. Schedule an informal talent quest about once 
a year, try to discover each person’s aptitudes, and 
give him a chance to invest them for God. 

3. As often as a mission project is to be scheduled, 
guide the group in selecting a project from the current 
Missions Project Catalog. [Available from the De- 
partment of Stewardship, Missionary Education, and 
Promotion, 210 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo.] Sim- 
ilarly, individual classes may select projects suited to 
their capacity. 

4. Secure information on local church activities. 
e. g., institutional work, and on the larger work of 
benevolence (Bethesda, Homes for the Deaf, etc.), to 
be used as resource material for arousing interest and 
enlisting the Sunday school for a special project. 

5. Keep an up-to-date list of activities which will 
give stewardship training to those who participate in 
them. Following is a starter: 

a) mend hymnbooks 

b) sing in a choir 

c) distribute handbills and other materials 

d) mimeograph, address letters, and do other office 

work 

e) care for the church premises 

f) help in a Red Cross project 

g) visit an institution of mercy 

h) collect magazines and waste paper 

i) sing to shut-ins 

j) visit a sick child 

k) call on prospects 


1) engage in a community project. 



















by Donald Hoeferkamp 


Christmas 
program or Christnas 
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The first three or four Sundays in December are busy and 
often hectic days in the church school. Christmas is fast ap- 
proaching, and with it the annual children’s service. That may 
mean class time lost to practicing carols, hearing recitations, and 
holding rehearsals. After a final rehearsal and panicky, last- 
minute adjustments the “show” goes on. 

But must our pupil’s observation of Christmas be a show, a 








small-scale TV spectacular? Unfortunately, this is the 
image many parents and curious onlookers carry in 
their minds. Frederick Nohl, writing in Lutheran Ed- 
ucation several years ago, tells about a mother who 
remarked during a rehearsal: “Why can’t the children 
face us when they sing their song? That’s why we come 
to Christmas Eve services — to see our boys and girls 
perform!” 

Performances have their place, but the only per- 
formance worthy of our attention in the church school 
at Christmas is that which God Himself produced on 
the stage of human history. If our goal is to turn the 
spotlight on this drama rather than on one of our own, 
we will approach the planning of the children’s service 
with an emphasis on true worship. 

The very name we give to the children’s observ- 
ance sets the tone for all that takes place. The term 
“program” suggests entertainment with the people in 
front as actors and the people in the seats as a passive 
audience. The title “service,” on the other hand, con- 
notes participation by all in worship and mutual up- 
building. For this reason it is highly desirable that 
we use the term “service” both in publicity notices and 
on the folder actually distributed to the assembly. 





Of course, the name “Christian Service” on the 
cover of a folder doesn’t guarantee a true worship 
experience. We must take conscious steps to insure 
such a result. Here is a checklist to serve as a guide 
in preparing a Christmas service that will be more 


than a program that entertains. 


1. The Word of God, not the performer, must be 
central. 


In an amateur stage show the characters themselves 
are often the center of interest. Whether we realize 
it or not, this is often true of the average children’s 
Christmas performance. The personality of the child 
is the most prominent feature. Family and friends come 
to see “how Jimmy will do.” But what Jimmy has to 
tell is the most important thing on the festival of the 
Savior’s birth. At this time Christians ought to focus 
their thoughts on the Word of God, specifically the 
Word who became a Human Being and lived among us. 


2. The children must understand their role as lead- 
ers of worship. 


This will hardly come about by chance. A serious 
effort must be made to show the children the real pur- 
pose of their recitations. Without guidance they may 











regard their Christmas service as a chance to show off 
and parade their talents. But with proper education 
they can grasp the idea that they are helping others 
worship the newborn King. 

A useful method for instilling a sense of reverence 
in the children is to have a prayer at the beginning 
of each rehearsal and right before the service itself. 
Also take every opportunity to remind pupils that they 
are telling the Good News of God’s love and are thus 
doing His work. 


3. The children themselves need to be edified by 
the service. 


This is perhaps the most difficult goal of all to 
achieve. Think of the obstacles. The children already 
know what’s coming; they’ve gone through it a num- 
ber of times. They are concerned about not flubbing 
their part, so they keep saying it to themselves again 
and again. Then there’s the excitement of looking for- 
ward to the gift exchange later on. How can we expect 
them to get any benefit from what others are saying? 

Someone has pointed out that the service must be 
prepared in the children as well as by them. The 
hymns, the order of service, and the spoken “pieces” 
should be carefully studied with them. If 
they understand the service and realize 
that it is meant for them as well as for 
the rest of the congregation, they are 
more likely to profit from it. 

4. Emphasis should be on group 
rather than individual participation. 

Let’s face it: Recitation by individ- 
uals often smacks of entertainment. It 
reminds one of a “parent night” program 
or a graduation exercise in which chil- 
dren perform for their elders. The chil- 
dren are proud of themselves, and the 
parents are proud of their children. But 
this sort of thing is out of place when 
we are to worship the Christ Child in 
humble adoration. 

It’s true that many published Christ- 
mas services contain speaking parts for 
individuals. Traditionally this has been 
the accepted way for children to present 
the Christmas message and is unobjec- 
tionable provided there is no showing off. 
Short individual recitations are good, 





especially for small children. But it is significant that 
more of our printed orders of service are featuring 
group recitations by speech choirs. This method calls 
attention not to the persons involved but to the words 
they speak. The most worshipful Christmas service 
ever experienced by the writer was one in which the 
various age groups spoke and sang in unison. 


5. Provision should be made to insure the con- 


gregation’s hearing of the participants. 


The children’s Christmas service is unique in that 
on this occasion the children function as preachers of 
the Gospel. It should be obvious, therefore, that these 
preachers need to be heard. Yet how often they are 
not! Placing children where they can be heard and 
providing public-address equipment to help their voices 
carry will aid greatly. 

When room allows and the number of participants 
is not too great, it may be possible to put the children 
in back. The advantages of this arrangement are worth 
considering. The children are nearer the organ (if the 
organ is in back) and can stay more closely with the 
accompaniment. Elaborate plans for the processional 
and for marching up in front are unnecessary. 

Some very effective results have been obtained in 
vesper services for youth by placing the speaker or 
choir behind the assembly. There is no reason why 
a similar arrangement cannot improve the effectiveness 
of the children’s Christmas service. 


6. Give attention to the content of the service. 


Some staffs produce their own Christmas services, 
feeling that they would rather present something orig- 
inal than follow “canned” service programs. The 
thought is a noble one, but in carrying it out the result 
is often a hodgepodge of inferior music and banal or 
cute “pieces.” The expense of supplying service book- 
lets produced by experts is avoided, but too often so 
is really dignified worship! 

As on other occasions so at the children’s Christ- 
mas service the admonition of the Scriptures needs to 
be the guiding principle in determining what goes on: 
“Let all things be done for edification. . . . all things 
should be done decently and in order” (1 Cor. 14:26, 
40 RSV). To comply with this directive will call for 
more than a Christmas “program.” It will require 
a Christmas service, discreetly produced and uplifting 
to pupil and parishioner alike. 
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This is the story of Andreas Din, formerly a Mus- 
lim priest. Before he became a Christian, Andreas 
was in charge of a large Muslim temple in South India. 
One day, while he was a patient in a mission hospital, 
he overheard an evangelist preaching in the hospital. 
The earnestness of the man and his message haunted 
him for days. Andreas was surprised and pleased 
when the evangelist visited him in the ward and prayed 
for his recovery. He was even more surprised when 
he learned that the evangelist was a former Muslim. 

After Andreas was discharged from the hospital, 
he secretly purchased a New Testament. When some 
of the staunch Muslims discovered that their priest 
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was reading daily from a New Testament, they drove 
him out. 

“The shame and degradation of that experience,” 
he said later, “I could not have borne alone. The 
Lord Jesus helped me, even as He promised in His 
Word.” After his conversion Andreas boldly returned 
to the same city he had served as a Muslim priest. 
In order to support himself he opened a tea stall near 
a crowded bus stop in the bazaar. Andreas decided 
that his would be the finest-flavored tea with an ample 
amount of undiluted milk and sugar. 

Near the tea stall is a railway crossing where all 
buses and trucks must stop. While the bus waits for 
the train to pass, he enters the bus crowded with people 
and luggage and calls: “Tea and the Word of God — 
all for two annas.” With his portable tea tray he makes 
his way through the bus. 

“This Gospel tells you the secret of life. It prom- 
ises you peace and joy. The secret of life is contained 
here in this Gospel. It is nice to drink tea; but he 
who drinks of God’s Word shall never thirst,” he con- 
tinues as he waits for them to finish sipping their tea. 
And the expression of inward peace and gladness in 
his life are there. 

Andreas sells on the average 400 Gospel portions 
each month. It is difficult to keep him supplied. 

Several years ago Andreas married a convert. They 
named their first son “Gift of God.” In faith the couple 
work courageously together. 

Occasionally someone in the bus rudely asks An- 
dreas: “How can you possibly do this — you who 
served us as a Muslim priest? Aren’t you ashamed?” 

“Ashamed? No, I am gloriously happy. I never 
dreamed life could be so full of joy. I wonder how 
I ever was able to live without Christ. I want you to 
know Him too,” he tells all. 

Andreas has become a well-known figure and is 
winning the respect of the villagers. He is one of the 
many distributors of the Bible Society of India and 
Ceylon, which with the help of the American Bible 
Society has distributed 1,297,686 volumes of Scrip- 
tures to travelers along the road. 
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Twenty or thirty years ago visual aids in the lower 
departments of the Sunday school were often limited 
to the picture roll and sand table. Flannelgraphs, film- 
strip projectors, record players, puppets, etc. have all 
gained in popularity since that era, so that in many 
cases the sand box has been shoved into the back store- 
room or thrown out altogether. 

But the sand table still has a variety of uses with 
pupils of many age levels. Intermediate and Senior 
children may use it to make relief maps of Palestine, 
to trace the travels of Joseph or of the Children of 
Israel in the Exodus, etc. Such study helps them de- 
velop understanding basic to many stories. On the 
lower levels the sand table may be used as an activity 
in the presession or as a visual aid in presenting the 
story. 

If you’re interested in building one, you will find 
that almost any size sand table suitable for the room 


Especially for Teachers 
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in which it is to be used will work. A common size 
is 36605 inches. It is important to elevate the 
table on legs to a convenient working height for the 
children who will use it. 

Perhaps one reason why the sand table has fallen 
into disuse is its bulkiness. 
find it more practical to use a large cakepan or paint- 
roller pan in the church school situation. The paint- 
roller pan is especially good for stories which involve 
water (e. g., the Great Draught of Fishes, Noah, etc.). 
In such cases water can be put in the well of the tray 
and sand on the higher portion. 


For this reason you may 


(If you try putting 
water with sand in a cakepan, you'll wind up with 
a muddy mess. Younger children may have a good 
time playing with it, but you will be something less 
than popular with your pupils’ parents! ) 

Commercially produced cardboard cutouts of Bible 
characters are available. Cutouts of children from 
foreign countries, available from a five-and-ten for 
about 15 cents a set, are good for telling mission 
stories. But from inexpensive materials you can make 
your own models and figures for the sand pan. Figures 
cut from leaflets and pasted on cardboard work well. 
So do figures made of pipe cleaners, which may be 
clothed with odds and ends of cloth. Even simple 
toothpicks will serve to represent people, especially 
when a multitude is involved in the story. Coloring 
the toothpicks which represent main characters in the 
story (e. g., Jesus, the disciples) will help in such cases. 

Twigs will make convincing trees and a bent piece 
of construction paper or cardboard will do for a tent 
or house. Hills and mountains can be made by cov- 
ering cardboard boxes with sand. Mirrors may serve 
as ponds or lakes. 

Pure white sand is fairly expensive and does not 
pack as well as common sand, which may be scooped 
up at most beaches or purchased at the neighborhood 
hardware store. On the other hand, white sand is usu- 
ally cleaner. 

With adequate supervision and certain “ground 
rules” (e.g., “We leave the sand in the pan”) the 
children will profit from and enjoy manipulating fig- 
ures in the sand in the presession. They will also enjoy 
hearing and seeing Bible stories told with this aid and 
will delight in reviewing the story with figures in the 
sand after you have told it. 
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Glances of mild pity and amusement flitted across 
the features of some of the other staff members. They 
were sure that poor Miss Davis was “stuck” with the 
worst class in the Sunday school. But grayhaired, 
gentle-voiced Mrs. Lemke wasn’t of that opinion. 
Hesitantly she began to speak, but soon warmed to 
her subject. 

“I hope I can say this without sounding selfrigh- 
teous. But, as you know, I had a similar class last year. 
We started out the same way. For a while I didn’t 
understand the trouble. I felt I was preparing my les- 
sons well, and I carefully tried every teaching method 
we studied. I even bought some additional books on 
teaching methods. I pleaded and coaxed and threatened. 

“When I had about decided that these were the 
worst children in the Sunday school, I decided to visit 
the homes of all the children. To my surprise I found 
that basically and individually these were all courteous, 
well-trained children from good homes. They were all 
doing quite well in their regular school. and some were 
even outstanding. 

“After considerable praying and thinking about 
the whole situation I began to wonder whether those 
children perhaps didn’t have confidence in me! And 
I hadn’t given them much reason to trust me. I had 
moved in like a whirlwind with a program of all that 
they were going to learn. Well, they didn’t learn. 
I felt as if I were beating on a locked and bolted door. 
Their hearts had a ‘No Admittance’ sign as far as 
I was concerned.” 

“That’s quite a speech, Mrs. Lemke,” said the 
superintendent. “Actually, you’ve touched a problem 








that faces all of us. Do we have the confidence of our 
classes? Mrs. Lemke,” the superintendent continued 
after a short pause, “perhaps you’d like to explain how 
you tackled this matter to gain the confidence of that 
class. I know that they surely learned to love and 
trust you, and through you they learned to love and 
trust their Savior more deeply.” 

Out of Mrs. Lemke’s report and the insuing dis- 
cussion of her suggestions the superintendent was able 
to summarize the thinking of the group by listing 
a number of questions on the chalkboard. 

Let’s wander into the empty room, now that the 
teachers have all gone home. We’ll study the questions 
written on the board and perhaps hear echoes of the 
discussion that accompanied them. Here’s what we see: 

1) Do you show personal interest and concern 
for the members of your class? You must have real 
interest, and you must show it. It’s a wise teacher who 
keeps a notebook for his class, gradually adding to the 
“profile” of each member of the class. Personal infor- 
mation of all kinds should be noted. Was Mary’s name 
on the honor roll of the local school? Did John win 
a ribbon in the school track meet? Did Jim’s father 
go to the hospital last week? Did you notice that 
Brian’s home is being painted a new color? Was Glen’s 
father elected to the church council? Did Ann’s mother 
make that new dress? 

Far removed as these questions may be from the 
spiritual lesson at hand, they are important to your 
pupils. A few minutes spent in discussing them will. 
prove that you are aware of your class members as 
people. Like all human beings, they have a desire to 
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be recognized. The teacher who displays an awareness 
of the pupils’ needs and interests demonstrates that the 
class is being taught for people and their needs. 


2) Does your preparation for teaching breed con- 
fidence? Pupils are the keenest of critics. Week after 
week they have opportunities to observe the results of 
the teacher’s preparation. Moreover, they move from 
class to class through the years and have opportunities 
to compare. During the week they are taught by pro- 
fessional teachers. 

In their most candid moments, children can be ex- 
tremely penetrating and pertinent in their evaluations 
of teacher performance. They do not employ the tech- 
nical words of the professional teacher, but they do 
sense good teaching technique and adequate prepara- 
tion. The ill-prepared teacher stands revealed in the 
direct gaze of the pupil. And you can’t escape the 
simple logic of this remark: “Teacher didn’t prepare — 
why should I?” 


3) Are your pupils confident that you will be 
reasonably fair and consistent? Children are amazingly 
flexible and are willing to endure human frailty. How- 
ever, they are sensitive to the qualities of fairness and 
consistency. Do they know the rules of the teacher and 
understand them? Does the teacher himself adhere to 
the rules? Are they scolded for not completing an 
assignment which was unclear? Does the teacher over- 
look inattention in some and constantly nag others? 
Does the teacher play favorites? Does the teacher give 
tests and forget to correct them? Does the teacher ask 
for opinions and then quietly ignore them? 


4) Do you display patience and love? Your pupils 
are in your class because they are learners. They are 
weak but growing in Christian knowledge, faith, and 
life. If they were not in need of guidance and train- 
ing, they wouldn’t need a Sunday school teacher. The 
teacher must be able to handle inattention, failure to 
prepare, even disobedience, without giving the impres- 
sion that the pupil is hopeless. Having committed to 
us the Word of God, which is living and powerful, we 
can use it with the prayer that it will strengthen the 
child’s faith and become effective in his daily life. 

5) Do you avoid ridicule? Ridicule of a child by 
an adult is cruelty. It sets an example of rudeness and 
lack of love. Courtesy, kindness, gentleness, self-con- 
trol — these are the marks of the successful Christian 
teacher. Ridicule may temporarily put an unruly pupil 
“in his place,” but it estranges him. The best teaching 





methods and the most advanced curricular material 
cannot penetrate a heart closed by the bitterness of 
humiliation. 


6) Do you know and follow the example of Jesus 
in dealing with people? Study the Gospels to see how 
Jesus gained the confidence and loyalty of people. 
He spoke with authority, because He was the Son of 
God. (As Christian teachers we can speak with au- 
thority when we are thoroughly versed in the Scrip- 
tures.) He showed deep personal interest, as with the 
woman at the well and with Zaccheus. He displayed 
sympathetic understanding at the dismal failure of Peter 
and other disciples. He associated with publicans and 
sinners, with those who were despised, thus teaching 
us to reach out to those who feel alone and forsaken 
because others avoid them. 

Little wonder that people were drawn to Jesus and 
identified readily with Him! They had confidence in 
Him. They learned from Him. Empowered by His 
love, those who are called to communicate His love 
in a Sunday school class can evoke the confidence of 
their pupils and thus open the channels of mind and 
heart for the incoming of the Word. 

In order to be a teacher who wins and keeps the 
confidence of the class, the teacher needs to undergo 
some changes that may be radical. But he will regard 
them as well worth the effort when he sees the glance 
of love on a child’s face, feels the trustful touch of 
a hand on his arm, or hears the ring of pride in the 
words “my teacher,” spoken by one of his pupils. 
He will know then that he has the confidence he needs 
to serve most effectively as a teacher of the Gospel. 
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Interaction asked several members of youth Bible 
classes to describe their class procedures and to tell 
what they appreciate and do not appreciate about their 
class. We asked them to remain anonymous so that 
they could be completely honest without embarrassing 
anyone. Here are some of their answers: 


“Our teacher usually chooses a particular section 
of the Bible that the class is interested in. I think that’s 
good. Or he asks us if we are interested in talking 
about a certain subject. When we studied certain books 
of the Bible, I don’t think we needed to spend so much 
time on the historical background. We wanted to get 
to the doctrine of it. The teacher was interesting, but 
the class was not quite what we had in mind when we 
suggested studying Isaiah. Too much on background 
and not enough on what the Bible itself says. One 
pastor we once had liked to conduct a series for six 
weeks or two months or so. But he didn’t tell us from 
week to week what we were going to be doing next 
week. I didn’t like that.” 


* * * * * K K K * 


“In our Bible class [here in the city] each person 
raises his hand and says what he wants to. It is very 
interesting. The pastor leads it, and he involves every- 
one. Our Bible class at home isn’t like that. It’s just 
like another sermon. All we do is sit there and listen. 
There isn’t anything to it at all. It’s based on the Bible 
— we take parts of the Bible and study them. And 
then we'll take parts of the Catechism and study them.” 


* * ke kK Ke ek Ke OK * 


“In our class at college we used guides which dis- 
cussed certain problems, but we also used our Bibles 
constantly. I really learned a lot. There are a lot of 
things in the Bible I didn’t know were there. But here 
{in our local church] we didn’t even open our Bibles 
the other morning. The lesson guide was a record of 
a teen-ager’s experience. This was discussed in class, 
and we didn’t use our Bibles at all. [The Bible passage] 
was usually written out in our pamphlet. I liked the 
class at college better.” 


*x* * * * * K KF K € 


“We don’t have an offering. The leader says he 
doesn’t believe in having collection in Bible class. He 
says that if we really sacrificed, we would give all we 
could to church and wouldn’t need to give to Sunday 
school. But the Sunday school gives to missions, and 
I think they should be supported too. 

“The actual Bible study is about 25 percent lecture 
and 75 percent discussion. I enjoy the discussion more 


than anything, because we get everyone’s viewpoint. 
I suppose I’m just tired of lectures.” 


* * * ee KK K 


“We take a section of the Bible we want to study, 
and we have this guide we use with it. We just read 
a couple verses and discuss them and ask questions 
if we have any. Then we follow the guide and ask the 
questions in the guide and discuss them. I like our 
Bible class because there are a lot of things in the Bible 
I don’t understand and discussing them helps. I think 
the Bible class could be made better if the teacher 
would work out a sheet of questions which we could 
take home to work out ahead of class time. Then 
we would have more things for discussion than we can 
think of on the spur of the moment. Sometimes what 
we come up with in class is rather superficial, because 
nobody’s had much time to think about it.” 


* * * * Ke Ke KK * 


“Practically the only technique being used in our 
Bible class is group discussion. Although I like group 
discussion and think it’s very valuable, it can be worn 
out. I think it’s been used too much to the exclusion 
of other methods. I’d like to see more organized pres- 
entations using flip charts, filmstrips, panel discussions, 
although I don’t think these should be used exclusively 


either.” * kk KK RK KOK OK 


“The procedure we use is more or less discussion 
on the materials we have. I don’t know exactly why 
the kids don’t discuss, but they don’t. Maybe it’s be- 
cause the teacher spends too much time telling about 
his experiences. I think it would be better if the kids 
would be encouraged to read their Bibles and to bring 
the problems they encounter in their reading to Bible 
class. It is in high school and college that you really 
get challenged about specific points of the Bible which 
can easily be explained but might throw your faith off 
for a while because you think something in the Bible 
has been disproved. Also, this is the time to explain 
those doctrines which were too deep to be explained 
when you were younger.” 


x* exe ee KK KH KH 


“We use an outline to discuss current events and 
questions that come up in our Bible reading. We dis- 
cuss Our Own answers. We don’t go along with the 
guide all the way. But we voice our opinion, and then 
she [the teacher] gives us hers. We get a lot more 
out of our class than if we just read this in a book — 
certainly a lot more than we used to get out of the 
classes we had before confirmation.” 
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THEY 
EXPERIENCE 
THE 

JOY 

OF 


DISCOVERY 


by Lowell Siebrass 







Teachers 
ults 


Why is it that an archaeologist, laboring day after 
day in the ruins of an ancient city, will suddenly leap 
for joy on finding a single coin or figurine? Why is 
a little child who finds a piece of colored glass (he 
calls it a “ruby” or a “sapphire”) on the way home 
from school so happy? How can a pastor become so 
enthusiastic and excited while preparing a sermon text 
he has gone through perhaps 200 times before? 

We wonder about such things, but they’re really no 
secret. The reason for their joy is what Oletta Wald 
has so appropriately called the “joy of discovery” — 
the thrill of finding for one’s self and the satisfaction 
of sharing this find with others. 

Christian education can be thrilling in this same 
sense. The joy of discovery is a key to successful group 
Bible study. Take a group of people with an interest 
in God’s Word. Give them an opportunity to discover 
new insights and to share them with others, and you 
have the ingredients for a dynamic group. 

To see this happen has been our thrill. Here’s how 
it all began. Two years ago a small group of women 
asked us students of Concordia Seminary doing field 
work at Immanuel Lutheran Church, Olivette, Mo., to 
assist them in an afternoon Bible study. 

It was a small group, less than ten; one of the 
women offered her home as a meeting place. An after- 
noon hour was selected when the children would be 
in school and it would be convenient for all of us to 
meet. We seminarians did not know these women 
except in passing. They didn’t know us. They didn’t 
even know one another. 

When we first began to meet, it was much like any 
other Bible study group. As discussion leaders, we 
asked the questions, and the group members gave the 
answers. The members were even wary at first, be- 
cause they were afraid they would make a mistake and 
show their “ignorance” before the others. However, 
this feeling of self-consciousness soon began to disap- 
pear as they learned to know one another better. 

A year and a half later, when the school term was 
about up and we seminarians were to leave for our 
year of intern service, the question arose: What will 
happen to the group after the seminarians leave? Per- 
haps no one will be available to teach next year. Must 
we disband? 

By this time the joy we had shared in reading the 
Bible together had grown to the point that disbanding 
was quickly voted down. To our delight the group 











decided to try doing without us! They just asked us 
to help them get started studying by themselves. 

The group made the switch right then, while study- 
ing the book of Isaiah, and is still going strong. Instead 
of one leader they now have eight. The ladies limited 
the size of their group to ten. They decided to organize 
another class, should their study group grow beyond 





this number. Here is the simple procedure the class 
follows: 

Members prepare at home by grasping the main 
thought of each section (as divided in the RSV) for 
approximately two chapters. A main thought can easily 
be written down and doing so assists the individual in 
crystallizing his thinking. A note may be made on any 
word or expression which is not fully understood. 
When the group meets, one who volunteered at 





a previous meeting opens with a prayer. As study be- 
gins, the role of leadership rotates. Each person reads 
a portion of Scripture and then asks the group ques- 
tions concerning that section. This was the difficult 


part at the beginning. It’s not nearly as hard to give 
correct answers as to ask the right questions. 
“We'll all be burned as heretics,” was the first reac- 


tion of one. “Oh, no. I'll never be able to lead,” said 
another. 

But everyone did. Basic questions were outlined 
as a guide: (1) Who is speaking here? (2) To whom 
is he speaking? (3) What is he trying to say? and 
(4) How does this relate to us in our own situation? 

The leader need not know the answer to the ques- 
tion. All the leader does is ask. The whole class dis- 
cusses the answer and attempts to arrive at a consensus. 
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At the end of each section other members of the group 
may ask questions of their own. 

The leadership role, as it is defined in this situation, 
is basically that of discussion leader, one who guides 
the general direction of discussion and who becomes 
the temporary focal point to which answers are ad- 
dressed. The leader is not expected to be an encyclo- 
pedia of Biblical knowledge. 

Difficult points are solved through use of a Bible 
concordance, Bible dictionary, or commentary from 
the church library. Parallel passages are especially 
helpful. But even when these resources have been 
checked, some questions may not be answered to the 
satisfaction of the entire group. 

Someone will undoubtedly go on to study the mat- 
ter further. The pastor may assist in guiding such 
additional research. But as each question is explored 
and Scripture yields its jewels for faith and life, mem- 
bers experience once again the exciting “joy of dis- 
covery.” 

The rotation of leadership and group attack on 
problems provide involvement for all. Such involve- 
ment is needed if a group is to continue. It’s the Word 
itself, of course, that keeps the individual members 
coming together again and again in search of new dis- 
coveries. 

The group set a time limit of one hour a session. 
This seemed best for the particular circumstances. 


Other groups may decide differently. Each meeting 
was concluded with the singing of a hymn, and some- 
one would then volunteer to lead in prayer the follow- 
ing week. 

Our first meeting using this method brought such 
comments as: “This is fun!” and “I remember more 
this way.” It was a humbling experience for those of 
us who had previously taught the group, but it was 
a definite thrill to see the energetic adoption of this 
new method. At our last meeting one member of the 
group commented kindly: “Not to discredit your teach- 
ing, because I like to listen too, but I feel more in- 
volved this way, and I’m sure I’m learning more.” With 
this all agreed. 

When the class finished going through Isaiah, it 
next decided to make | Peter the basis of group study. 
Some general information about the book was needed 
before beginning. Who wrote the book? To whom? 
When? For what purpose? What is the general situa- 
tion with which the book concerns itself? 

Two people checked the church library for this 
data, while the rest read from whatever other sources 
they could find. At the next meeting members shared 
the information they had found. The Word of the 
Lord Grows by Martin H. Franzmann is an excellent 
introduction to the New Testament. Introduction to 
the Books of the Bible by C. F. Drewes and H. H. Hal- 
ley’s Bible Handbook are good guides for the whole 
Bible. 

Our joy of discovery was the thrill of seeing fellow 
members of the group overcome their timidity and 
grow in boldness as the Word came alive and active 
also for them. Now there is no one instructor entrusted 
with the duty of imparting Biblical truth, lessons, and 
doctrines; there are eight, each one sharing in the dis- 
covery of these truths. Each person is involved, and 
the mutual sharing of Scriptural insights has nurtured 
a strong bond of friendship. The fear of embarrass- 
ment has been replaced by the “joy of discovery.” 

Looking at our group experience as I have just 
reported it here the account may seem cold and not 
nearly as exciting as the real experience. Still, I am 
comforted because at least eight people besides myself 
will know what I mean, for they too have shared in 
the adventure of becoming personally involved in Bible 
study and of experiencing the power of the Word in 
their own lives. 
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QUESTION 7 


By E. A. Lee (Wm. B. Eerdmans, 133 
pages, $2.95) 


If you saw the movie by the same 
name, you can quit reading this re- 
view right now, because this book 
is a faithful retelling of the screen 
The book, 
written by the executive secretary of 


story by Allan Sloane. 


Lutheran Film Associates, which com- 
missioned the making of the movie, 
loses none of the drama of the origi- 
nal. 

The novel, based on actual inci- 
dents and documents out of the East 
Zone of Germany, tells the story of 
the subtle (and sometimes not so sub- 
tle) pressures which that government 
exerts on the Christian population to 
break down allegiance to God and 
substitute dedication to the state. The 
plot revolves around Pastor Gottfried 
and his musically talented son, Peter, 
who, for all his ability, must play 
ideological ball with school and state 
authorities in order to get ahead in 
his career. 

As in the screenplay so in this 
book the inner struggle which this 
causes in both father and son is 
clearly brought out. Happily, the 
book does not resort to pages of 
tiring introspective prose to accom- 
plish this. Lots of direct speech and 
twenty-five illustrative photos from the 
motion picture keep the book in the 
class of light reading. 

Peter solves his dilemma, forfeit of 
his conscience or his career, by es- 
caping to the West. His father 


chooses to remain with his flock and 
witness to the truth in spite of the 
many handicaps and risks involved 
in doing so. Today, of course, only 
the father’s course of action is pos- 
sible for all but the most daring. 

This book shows what can happen 
and has happened where communism 
has taken control of a country and 
the problems this raises for the Chris- 
tian living in such a society. 

$2.95 seems to us a little high for 
this short book, but it's still worth 
recommending — or even giving — 
as a Christmas gift. 

PP. 


FOLLOW ME: DISCIPLESHIP 
ACCORDING TO SAINT 
MATTHEW 


By Martin H. Franzmann (Concordia, 
240 pages, $3.50) 


St. Matthew's gospel is, of course, 
one of the richest Biblical books for 
the study of Jesus and His mission. 
Matthew's 


sulted in the inclusion of Biblical ma- 


distinctive purpose re- 
terial not found in the other inspired 
writings. Dr. Franzmann's thematic 
approach to Matthew's account has 
given us a fresh look at this book. 
Study of it will result in a clearer 
understanding of the meaning of 
being a Christian. And for the church 
school teacher this will mean more 
effective presentation of the Biblical 
narratives. 

Dr. Franzmann's unique style of 
writing makes this a delightful book 
to read. Just one example: ‘Man 
builds highroads for God to travel, 
and charts a course across the high 
seas for Him, ways suitable, proper, 
and right for Him; and man feels 
himself mightily abused when God 


comes by some obscure lane in His 
own unpredictable way of fulfilling 
His promises of mercy. That attitude 
is the extreme opposite of the beg- 
gary to which the Kingdom is given 
(5:3), or the meekness which shall 
inherit the earth (5:5). It is the anti- 
thesis of the repentance for which 
the kingdom of heaven calls.’’ (p. 
100) 

One may not always agree with 
the conclusions to which the author 
has come in regard to some of the 
problems of interpretation. The au- 
thor concludes that John the Baptizer 
in 11:3 honestly was not sure of the 
Messianic character of Jesus because 
He did not usher in the Kingdom in 
a manner anticipated by John (p. 
102). There are other possible rea- 
sons for John’s question; these the 
author omits. 

This book deserves a place in the 
library of the Sunday school teacher 
and in the church library. 

















“I believe I’ve discovered where the 
teachers are hiding the Christmas gifts.” 


























by A. C. Burroughs 





As a superintendent in the church school you are 

a leader. But what kind of a leader are you? Here are 
various types of church leaders: 

The Milquetoast type. “Please excuse me for 
existing.” | 

The bully. He would rather bulldoze through 
people than work with them. 

The slapstick type. Everything is a big joke, 
seemingly. 


The generalizer. “It failed once. It will always 
fail.” 


The clergy-hater. Preacher cannot do anything 
right. Father-figure complex. 


| What are Superintendents 





The stuck-needle type. No imagination: “We'll 
do the same as last year . . . last year.” 

The allergic-to-progress type. Whenever progress 
is mentioned, his face reddens as he says: “I’m against it.” 

The patriarch. He rules the roost. Others are 
afraid to speak. 

The temper-tantrum type. “If this doesn’t go 
through, Ill quit!” 

The Spirit-directed type. Born anew in Christ, 

he recognizes his life as a sacred trust and applies him- 
self according to the Scriptural principle: “As every man 
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has received the gift, even so minister one to another 
as good stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 
(1 Peter 4:10) 

Good leadership may be defined as the ability of 
persons to get things done in the proper way, at the 
proper time, with the proper motivation. Someone 
else has stated: “Leadership implies knowing where 
you want to go, how you plan to get there, and how 
you will help people advance with you.” Applying this 
to the Sunday school situation, we might expect the 
following of its leaders: 


1. The leader is a planner. A Sunday school super- 
intendent knows what the Sunday school’s goals are. 
These include continued growth in the knowledge of 
God and in the Christian life of love and service. 


Il. The leader is a student himself. He recognizes 
that to achieve the goals of the Sunday school, he needs 
a knowledge of procedures effective in reaching them. 
Here are some of the areas he considers and questions 
to which he continues to seek answers. 

1. Worship. How can we make the opening serv- 
ice more meaningful for our pupils? 

2. Bible lesson. How can I better help teachers 
prepare for teaching the lesson? 

3. Memory work. How can we help make memory 
work more functional for our pupils? 

4. Evangelism and missionary education. How 
can we teach and train our children to witness for 
Christ? How can we make a monthly mission Sunday 
the occasion for pupil identification with the global 
mission program of the church? 

5. Stewardship training. What can we do to en- 
courage our pupils to give themselves to Jesus? 

6. Special services. How can we make rally day 
and special services at Christmas and Easter more 
meaningful? 

7. In-service training. How can we encourage 
teachers to grow through leadership training courses? 

8. Parent-teacher meetings. What is their purpose? 
How can we make them more interesting and effective? 

9. Home visits. How can we encourage teachers 
to call at the homes of their pupils? W. J. Cameron, 
one of Henry Ford’s longtime associates, once ob- 
served: “Mr. Ford does not call a man to his office; 
he goes out to the plant to talk to him. He circulates 
among the workers.” If teachers circulate, they will 
prompt the pupils to circulate back to the church. 





10. Church attendance. Do our Sunday school 
children attend church regularly? 


The good leader seeks answers to these questions 
from various sources. One way is through discussion 
at staff meetings. 

Another fruitful resource is the church library. 
The Sunday school superintendent realizes that “when 
the well is full,” it will give forth water regularly, and 
so he reads to keep from going dry. B. C. Forbes 
writes to business men: “The man who hasn’t time to 
read hasn’t time to succeed. Only a poor organizer 
finds himself without time to read.” 

Regular Sunday school and Bible class materials 
provide much reading help. So do such publications 
as Advance, Lutheran Witness, Interaction. Books 
such as: Building the Sunday School by R. C. Rein, 
What’s Lutheran in Education? by Allan H. Jahsmann, 
and Dynamics of Christian Education by Iris V. Cully, 
to name just three, are good starters. 

Observation may also lead to the discovery of solu- 
tions to the problems a superintendent keeps trying 
to solve. He observes procedures at Sunday school 
conferences, institutes, etc. From these come sugges- 
tions and ideas helpful for his own Sunday school. 
He resists the temptation to fall into a rut. 


Ill. The leader is an administrator. As a good 
administrator the superintendent will hold regular meet- 
ings with his staff, keeping in mind the four P’s of 
a meeting: purpose (define it), preparation (take time 
for it), participation (enlist it), and prayer (use it). 


/ When enlisting new teachers, he does not beg, 
but approaches prospects with “Jesus is calling you.” 

J Regular meetings with the Board of Education 
are short and snappy. 

J He delegates responsibility. “A small person 
tries to do everything by himself.” A good leader gets 
people involved. Involving others is a natural out- 
growth of the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. 

J He executes a prompt beginning and closing 
of sessions and sees to it that they are conducted as 
efficiently as possible. 

/ When welcoming new students and enrolling 
them, the good superintendent shows the warmth of 
Christian love. Dr. Chadwick blamed himself and 
his cold congregation for losing many new members. 
He said: “It was like putting a baby into the arms of 
a corpse.” 














J He gives attention to neat arrangement of rooms. 
J/ He completes reports on time. 


IV. The good leader is a student of human nature. 
As a Sunday school superintendent it is helpful to 
be aware of the interaction of human emotions among 
people. Some of the leading psychological principles 
to be observed are these: 

A. There is great value in group thinking. John 
Hallock said: “I have noticed two things about great 
leaders. They are almost invariably men who, in con- 
versation or in conference, are adaptable. They quickly 





get the other fellow’s view, listen to ideas, gather up 
the thoughts, and state their conclusion convincingly.” 


B. People will respond best when they are led, 
not driven. The big boss sent for Wm. S. Knudsen 
when the latter was a workman. “Could you lick any 
man in your department, Bill?” the boss asked. 


“Sure.” 

“Could you lick any two?” 
“Sure.” 

“Could you lick any three?” 
“Could be.” 


“Could you lick any four?” 

“Maybe,” hesitatingly. 

“Could you lick any five?” 

te 

The boss paused, then replied: “Well, since you 
can’t push them around and whip them, I’m going to 
put you in charge of them.” 

C. The leader leads. This may seem obvious, but 
it is true that many in places of leadership stumble and 
falter. “If the trumpet have an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself for battle?” While a leader re- 
spects the ideas of others, he must be able to take 
charge of the situation, organize effort, give guidance 
for action, and know how to make decisions. 

D. The leader uses established channels. Every 
leader must function within the order and structure 
of the group. He must play the game according to 
the rules. Nothing is so demoralizing to fellow work- 
ers in the church as the leader who jumps the line and 
uses his position without regard to established order. 

E. The leader seeks to exercise emotional detach- 
ment. He does not become involved in everyone’s pet 
peeve. He is a good counselor, but remains objective. 


F. The leader sticks to his ideals and goals. He 
doesn’t jump around like a jackrabbit. Rather he keeps 
his eyes on the goal and keeps going. 

G. A leader seeks to serve. The leader of the 
church school is motivated by a living faith in Christ. 
He is a person in whom the Holy Spirit dwells ‘and 
who takes to heart the apostle’s plea: “Ye are bought 
with a price; therefore glorify God in your body and 
in your spirit, which are God’s.” (1 Cor. 6:20) 

The leader described above is, of course, the ideal. 
Most, if not all, of us recognize our failures and inade- 
quacies in one or more of the areas listed. But despite 
discouragements and difficulties, whether superintend- 
ents, regular teachers, or substitutes . . . and helpers, 
we can go about our tasks with something of the joy 
of salvation Paul spoke of when he said: “Thanks 
be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, my beloved brethren, 
be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, seeing that your work is not in vain 
in the Lord” (1 Cor. 15:57, 58). That’s because 
basically we Christian leaders have something other 
leaders do not have: a living faith in Christ, nourished 
by God’s Word, and exercised by prayer and the serv- 
ice of love. 















the rich 


Christmas trees are used in our homes, churches, 
and schools, but too often merely for decorative pur- 
poses. This is unfortunate, for the Christmas tree is 
rich in symbolism, and when properly explained and 
understood, it proclaims a great story. 

The fir or pine tree is the Christmas tree. Because 
it is evergreen, it has become the symbol of everlasting 
life. Most fittingly it is connected with Christmas. 
John 3:16 speaks of God’s great Christmas Gift to the 
world: “His only-begotten Son . . . believeth in Him 

. everlasting life.” 

Originally two pine trees were used at Christmas 
time. Since many of our churches have the space, 
we would do well to reintroduce the two Christmas 
trees. This will add much to the Christmas celebra- 
tion. It will also provide material for desirable pub- 
licity in the local press. 

Martin Luther is credited with having introduced 
the Christmas tree into the home. For lack of space 
he used one tree in the home instead of two, and on 
the one tree he combined the various decorations 
which had been used on two trees. 

One of the first Christmas trees known to have 
been placed in a church in America was in a Lutheran 
church during Civil War days. Credit for this goes 
to Dr. H. C. Schwan, then pastor of Zion Lutheran 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Schwan was the Presi- 
dent of our Synod from 1878 to 1899 and editor of 
the synodical Catechism published in 1896, which 
was used for a long time in our schools. 


Two Symbolic Trees 


A description of the two trees originally used will 
be of interest. The tree symbolic of sins is decorated 
with 33 apples. (The apples may be fastened to the 
branches by running a wire through each apple’s core 
and making a loop at both ends.) The apple tradi- 
tionally represents the fruit which tempted Eve. 

Thirty-three apples are used, since Jesus lived on 
earth about 33 years. Thus the apples symbolize both 
the fall into sin and the promise of salvation. As man’s 
fall into sin is associated with a tree, so the God-man 
Jesus Christ bore in His body all the sins of men 
on a tree, the cross. The base of the tree is draped 
in scarlet to remind of Is. 1:18: “Though your sins 
be as scarlet... .” 

At the top of the second tree is a five-pointed star, 
representing the head, shoulders, and feet of Christ. 

















yYMBOLISM 


By Arthur T. Kuehnert 


From this star three streamers of tinsel extend to 
the base of the tree; the streamers symbolize God's 
rich blessings which flow through Jesus Christ to earth 
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below. Three streamers are used to indicate the three- 
fold office of Jesus, our Prophet, our Priest, and our 
King. 


There are 33 roses on the second tree. The rose 
symbolizes life and happiness. Through His death 
on the cross Jesus obtained for us everlasting life and 
eternal happiness. The 33 “candle” lights which illumi- 
nate the tree are symbolic of Jesus, who is “the Light 
of the world” dispelling the darkness of sin. The 
number 33 is used again, since Jesus was 33 years old 


when He died and rose for our salvation. 

The base of the second tree is draped in white 
in contrast to the scarlet of the first tree. The white 
draping completes the thought of Is. 1:18: “Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.” 

Some of the commercially prepared decorations 
used on Christmas trees in American homes today 
trace their inspiration to the natural decorations which 
first adorned the pines of Christmas. Red glass globes 
are substitutes for the apples formerly used. The star 
and electric lights also have their self-evident connec- 
tion with the past. In place of the three tinsel stream- 
ers running from the tree’s tip, many short streamers 
are now hung on the branches. The red roses have 
been replaced by many other richly colored ornaments. 

These two Christmas trees and their symbolic dec- 
orations tell the whole story of Christmas. To all 
who see them they are a powerful sermon. They 
preach the story of man’s fall into sin and his redemp- 
tion through the meritorious life and death of Jesus 
Christ. 


Practical Suggestions 


Some practical suggestions are offered by Chapel 
Studio and Press of Cleveland, Ohio: 

A dab of butter on each apple will help you rub 
them to a waxy brilliance. 

Since cut natural roses will soon wilt, you may 
wish to substitute small artificial roses from a five- 
and-ten-cent store. 

A lighted star for the tree is ideal, but one may 
easily be cut from cardboard. 

Three streamers of tinsel or white ribbon may be 
run from the points of the star down to the lowest 
branches of the tree. If desired, they may also extend 
to the floor. 

Scarlet crepe paper may be wrapped around the 
stand holding one tree, and white crepe paper around 
the base of the other tree. 


This article has been adapted from Lutheran Education, 
in which it originally appeared. 
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@ Because the Bible tells the life-giving message of 
the Good News of Christ 


@ Because Christians of all ages need regular remind- 
ers of this Gospel to grow in faith and the Christian 
life 

@ Because the Bible is the source book for every 
Sunday school lesson 


a Bible makes a suitable Christmas gift for teacher 
and pupil alike. Here are a few of the many editions 
of the Book of books available from Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, 
Missouri. Write to this address, or see your Concordia 





AS, What Better Gift 


Sunday School Supply Catalog for detailed descriptions 
of bindings, special editions, etc., not listed here. 


Concordia Home and Teacher Bible (KJV) 
243-page concordance, 118-page Bible dictionary, 
60,000 center-column references, 12 pages of col- 
ored maps. $6.00 to $11.25, depending on bind- 
ing and edition. 


Large Type Home Reference Bible (KJV) 


Large type, words of Christ in red, 15 full-page 
illustrations, 8 colored maps, concordance, Bible 
aids. Page size, 64%2x9'% in. Various bindings 
from $7.50 to $13.75. 


Sunday School Bible (KJV) 


Center references, table of daily Bible readings, 
15 pages of colored maps. Black fabrikoid, red 
edges: Order No. 1-1030 $2.25 


Same as above, but indexed: Order No. 1-1036 
$3.00 
RSV Bible 


Inexpensive but durable binding. Six full-color il- 
lustrations. Six maps in color, footnotes, references, 
and several pages of Bible helps. 


Maroon: Order No. 1-1213 ____ $2.25 
Black leatherette: Order No. 1-1220 ____ $2.25 


New English Bible 


The 1961 British translation of the New Testament. 


Cloth: Order No. 2-1046 $4.95 

Paper: Order No. 2-1049 $1.45 

Leather: Order No. 2-1050 $9.50 
New Testament in Modern English (Phillips) 

Cloth: Order No. 2-1034 _... . $6.00 

Paper: Order No. 2-1051 ...___.......... . $1.45 


The Christ of the Gospels (Beck) 
This is a harmony of the Four Gospels in a fresh, 
modern translation. 
Cloth: Order No. 2-1039 . 
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Dear Sir: 

INTERACTION is most helpful and 
informative. I haven't found a single 
issue without some “gem” of aid in 
it for me. 

But I write to comment on the 
pictures accompanying a great article, 
“Teaching that Clicks Part II.” Why 
do some of the children wear outdoor 
coats and hats? To me, in God's 
house this is offensive. It looks as if 
we're “popping” in and ready to fly 
out when the bell rings or time is up. 
When we visit a good friend for only 
a few minutes to chat, we usually 
doff wraps and are comfortable. How 
much more at home and happy 
should children be in their Savior’s 
house? 

Mrs. George C. Bailey 
Towson, Maryland 


Dear Sir: 

Your symposium on “The Day 
School Child in the Sunday School” 
was very timely. We may be doing a 
grave injustice to children who have 
little or no religious background to 
put them into a class with day school 
pupils. We would not think of putting 
high school freshmen into a calculus 
class. Should we not give Sunday 
school pupils the best learning situa- 
tion and give them an introductory 
course first? 

Perhaps many non-parochial 
school children are quiet in class and 
irregular in their Sunday school at- 
tendance because they don’t know 
what is going on in their class! I 
would like to hear more on this sub- 
ject by experienced teachers. Perhaps 
some opinions of the children and 
parents would also be enlightening. 

Dora L. Hansen 
Oxnard, California 
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Why is it so important for me, a church school teacher, to be regular in at- 
tendance? Here’s what my absence does: (1) It causes a substitute teacher, who 
doesn’t know my class as well as I, to take over my teaching, or it makes another 
teacher take my class into his. This inconveniences both groups and makes learn- 

+ ing more difficult. (2) It causes my pupils to wonder if it is really so important 

for them to be regular in their own attendance. (3) It wastes the time necessary 

i) for the superintendent or department leader to see to it that my pupils are taught 

by someone else. (4) It sets a bad example for my fellow teachers. (5) It down- 

4 grades the importance of the Sunday school as an instrument of Christian education. 





In The Teaching Ministry of the Church James Smart reports on a survey of church 
school teachers conducted in a Protestant denomination several years ago. It revealed 
that four out of five teachers were women. The average woman teacher was 45 years of 
age and the mother of two children. She spent less than an hour each week in lesson 
preparation, usually on Saturday night. She relied entirely on her Bible and quarterly 
for help and had read no book or article on the Christian faith in the past year. She 
made little use of modern methods in her class but felt that her work was a success more 
often than a failure. She attributed her success to her “thorough and regular preparation.” 


Of every 1,000 school-age children, the Consumers Information Guide informs 
us, 2 are visually nandicapped, 15 are crippled, 15 are deaf or hard of hearing, 15 
have special health problems, and 30 are mentally retarded. Are we making efforts to 
meet the needs of children who may require special help? For spiritual aid for the 
last group mentioned, write to the Board of Parish Education, 210 N. Broadway, Saint 
Louis 2, Mo., for Providing a Program of Christian Education for the Mentally Re- 

tarded, Information Bulletin on Christian Education, No. 700. 
Single copies are free; quantities, 20 cents a copy. 














i Representatives of Lutheran World Service hand out cloth- 
ing to children and adults as a part of the Lutheran relief pro- 
gram in Hong Kong. The clothing distribution is especially 
important in winter because of the poor housing conditions 
on the crowded island. If you want to help, write to the Board 
of World Relief, 307 W. Sixth St., Royal Oak, Mich., for the 
address of the nearest warehouse to which you should send 
your packages prepaid, or see the December 1960 issue of 

wes . Interaction for a complete listing. 


~ 


Has something unusual happened in your Sunday school or as a result of it? 
If so, we’d like to know about it and let others know about it. To live up to its name 
Interaction needs you to tell it of anything which might be of interest, inspiration, or help 
to fellow teachers. Anecdotes, new techniques or novel adaptations of old ones, sug- 
gestions for improving procedures, etc., all fit into this category. Obviously we won’t be 
able to use everything, but we’ll pass on what we can. Address letters to the editor, 
Interaction, Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

















